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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



THE SEA REED OR BENT. 

' The sea bent, or sea reed, arundo armaria of English bo- 
tany, anemophila arundinacea of Hooker's British Flora,) 
though but little esteemed in a general point of view, is yet 
for particular purposes, highly valuable, and affords another 
instance of the wonderful adaptations of nature. Along many 
parts of our sea coast, the sand, by the continual action of 
wind and tide, have been drifted into amazing heaps, particu. 
larly on the south-west and north-west of Ireland. In many 
places, these heaps present at a distance the appearance of a 
hilly country ; and in stormy weather, when the wind blows 
strong from the lee-ward, the loose sand is drifted in great 
quantity over the adjacent land, ruining thousands of acreB. 




The sea reed is found plentifully on the sea shores, not 
only of England, Ireland, and Scotland, but extending from 
the coast of Barbary, in the north of Africa, all along the 
continent of Europe. It is met with in Iceland, and on the 
west coast of Greenland, between latitude 70° and 71°. In 
America it is found, according to Prush, reaching from Ca- 
nada to New England ; every where displaying the wisdom 
of the Creator in adapting certain vegetables for useful and 
important, ends. This is one among the few gramineous and 
eyperaceous plants, whose long creeping roots binding as it 
were the sands together, prevent their being removed by the 
wind, and thus form a barrier to the encroachments of the 
sea. The industrious Hollanders have profited by their 
knowledge of this fact, and by planting it on the loose soil of 
their coast, have been a means of preserving much fertile 
land, and saving their very country from inundation. 

In England at a later period, we apprehend, it has been em- 
ployed, especially in Norfolk ; and planted on the sand banks, 
or the seed of it sown along with Elymus Arenarius. Its 
utility was acknowledged so early as Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and Acts of Parliament passed which prevented its exporta- 
tion. Nor are its services confined to the purposes just men- 
tioned. We learn from Withering, that the town of New- 
borough, in A nglesea, is almost entirely supported by manu- 
facturing this plant into mats and ropes, for which the long 
tough leaves, rolled at the margin in such a manner as to be 
almost exactly cylindrical, seem admirably adapted. 

In Gaelic the plant is called Murran, and the banks of 
sand on which it grows are in Norfolk called Marran banks. 

It grows plentifully in conjunction with Carex Arenaria 
on the sands at P<#tmarnoek and Malahide. 

Now this simple grass, the sea bent, is capable, even when 
unassisted by human skill, of fastening the sand, and presenting 
an impediment to the encroachments of the oeeen, as may be 
witnessed in the numberless instances on the shores of Holland 
and of Britain. A most successful experiment of this nature 
is going on at Liffoney, one of Lord Palmerston's estates, in 
the county of Sligo, situated on the Donegal bay, and mid 
way between Sligo and Ballyshannon. Along the coast the 
sea sets in very heavily, and not a single head-land presents 
itself to break the fury of the storm, as it blows across the 



vast Atlantic. The sand was rapidly covering great pOTtioM 
of valuable land, and Lord Palmerston, to check the progress 
of the invasion, commenced about ten years ago, to plant the 
sea bent on a small promontory adjoining the harbour of 
Mullachmore. The planting commenced on the more level 
sand fields adjoining the shore : but in consequence of not 
keeping sufficiently to windward, in the first instance, the agi- 
tation was not properly checked, and the planted spaces were ' 
repeatedly covered. Yet such is the wonderful tenacity of 
this grass that its roots extend in every possible direction, and, 
push up through many feet of the sand. The error of not! 
fastening the sand to windward ha-* been corrected ; and ' 
another improvement suggested itself — that it was better to 
plant the young offsets promiscuously, at about fifteen inches ' 
apart, than in rows ; as in the latter way the sand accumulated 
greatly between the drills. About two hundred acres hav«' 
been planted with this grass, and thus so .much surface not' 
only prevented from injuring the adjoining land, but converted" 
from a pathless waste to a verdant pasture. On the earliest 
planted parts, cattle are already grazed during the summer 
months ; and it is worthy of observation that when bent has 
fulfilled the great purpose for which it seems so admirably 
adapted, namely, binding the loose sand, it gradually yields 
place to the more delicate but nutritious grasses. 

Such is the communication of a ' friend ; and as he has 
exhibited the good effects resulting from the cultivation of 
bent grass, we will now contrast it with a contrary scene, 
taken from that interesting work, " Sketches in the North and 
South of Ireland," from which, with the free permission of 
author and publishers, we have already largely borrowed and 
doubtless may again. The scene of desolation here "described 
was caused by permitting rabbits to burrow under" the bent 
grass, loosening the sand, and thus exposing it to he drifted 
before the wind, when it formerly used to be firmly held down 
by the matted and net work roots of this humble but in its 
place valuable grass, of which we have been treating. 

" Northward of Dow Castle lay the Sands of Rosapenna, a 
scene that almost realised in Ireland the sandy desert of Ara- 
bia; a line of coast and country extending from the sea, deep 
into the land, until it almost meets the mountain on which 
we stood, and exhibiting one wide waste of red sand ; for 
miles not a blade of grass, not a particle of verdure, hills and 
dales and undulating swells, smooth, solitary, desolate, re- 
flecting the sun from their polished surface of one uniform 
and flesh-like hue. Fifty years ago this line of coast was as 
highly improved in its way, as Ards on the opposite side of 
the bay now is — it was the much ornamented demesne, and 
contained the comfortable mansion of Lord Boyne, an old 
fashioned manorial house and gardens, planted and laid out in 
the taste of that time, with avenues, terraces, hedges and 
statues, surrounded with walled parks, and altogether the 
first residence of a nobleman — the country around a great 
sheep walk. Now not a vestige of all this is to be seen ; one 
common waste of sand, one undistinguished ruin, covers all. 
Where is the house ? under the sand — where the trees, the 
walks, the terraces, the green parks and sheep walks? all 
under the sand — lately the top of the house was visible, and 
the country people used to descend by the roof into some of 
the apartments that were not filled up, but now nothing is to 
be seen. The Spirit of the Western Ocean has risen in his 
wrath, and realised here the description Bruce gives of the 
moving pillars of sand in the deserts of Sennaar ; or it recab 
to memory the grand description which Darwin gives of the 
destruction of the army of Cambyses in the Nubian desert. 
The reader may pardon me for quoting it, 

" Gnomes, o'er the waste, you led your myriad powers, 

Clim'd on the whirls, and aim'd the flinty showers ; 

Onward resistless rolls the infuriate surge, 

Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountains urge : 

Wave o'er wave the driving desert swims, 

Burst o'er their heads, inhumes their struggling limbs; ■■• L » 

Man mounts on man, on camels camels rush, !"■■':■■ ji 

Hosts march o'er hosts, and nations nations crush ; ■■:■.* ,' - : 

Wheeling in air, the winged islands fall — v.i ' J .o 5tj 

And one great sandy ocean covers all! 

The hack numbers are reprinting with all celerity, so that those who 
have been disappointed will be supplied in a few days, fart I. will be 
ready next week. 
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